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WHOLE-TIME v. PART-TIME VETERINARY 
INSPECTION. 

Mr. Hugh , in his very instructive paper to 
North Midlands dwells at tee th 
upon this old controversy. At present, the question 
need not trouble us greatly—our concern rather is 
to find veterinary surgeons to do all the preventive 
work that ought to be done. When an increase 
of whole-time inspection becomes possible again, it 
will be found that its desirability has passed beyond 
the stage of controversy. 

Few now doubt that veterinary inspection, both 
for municipalities and counties, will ultimately have 
to be done by whole-time men. Fewer still will 
deny that, on the whole, the substitution of whole- 
time for part-time inspection will be a great im- 
provement. A whole-time inspector is independent 
of all clients and exempt from the suspicion of 
rivalry with reporting 
which, though they do not necessarily affect the 
work of the individual inspector, do render whole- 
time inspection superior to part-time as a system. 
Further, veterin inspection is now so highly 
specialised that only a very exceptional man can 
reach the whole-time level if he is mainly occupied 
with general practice. Either of these reasons is a 
sufficient argument for whole-time inspection ; 
together, they are unanswerable. 

ut we doubt whether whole-time inspection will 
become universal so rapidly as some suppose. 
Probably for some considerable time a good deal of 
-time work will continue to be done in country 
istricts—perhaps under the superintendence of 
whole-time chiefs—and thus the number of really 
old and tried part-timers who lose their appoint- 
ments may not be so very large. No doubt some 
will suffer ; but it must be remembered as a set-off 
that the establishment of whole-time inspection 
ought indirectly to bring more work to general 


practitioners. 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON Horse SuppPty. 


None too soon, the Board of Agriculture has 
appointed a Committee to consider and advise 
regarding ‘the production and maintenance in 
England and Wales of a supply of horses suitable 
and sufficient for military purposes, especially on 
mobilisation.” 

The Committee includes such capable men as 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes and Mr. Chaplin; and we 
may expect sound advice from them. But their 
labours will bear little fruit unless they can induce 
the State to give far more liberal financial support 
to horse-breeding than has ever yet been given. 


SPECIFIC TREATMENT OF WOUNDS WITH 
POLYVALENT SERUM. 


By Henry Gray, .k.¢.v.s., Kensington. 


On March 4th, 1912, Professor Leclainche, for- 
-merly Director of the Lyons Veterinary School, 
now Inspector-General of the Veterinary Sanitary 
Service, Ministry of Agriculture, Paris, and Vallée, 
Professor of Contagious Diseases, Alfort Veterinary 
School, presented to the Academy of Sciences a 
paper on the specific serotherapy in the treatment 
of infected wounds. The serum is prepared from a 
great variety of microbes usually found in infected 
wounds, which are cultivated on agar or on Maurice 
Nicolle’s potato agar. The microbes are killed with 
ethylic alcohol, dried and preserved dry in vacuo in 
a refrigerator. 

The desiccated germs are weighed, then rubbed 
up in an agate mortar, and afterwards made into 
an emulsion with physiological serum (normal 
saline serum). From 5 mg. to 5.50 mg. of the dried 
microbial bodies, corresponding to a weight ten 
times ter than that of the fresh microbes are 
injected. The inoculations are made every eight 
days with progressive doses. After several months 
of treatment, the treated can support an injection 
of 50cg. of fresh microbes, although there is an 
acute local reaction and rise of temperature. 

The serum obtained is very rich in agglutinins 
and sensibilisatrices. The deviation of the comple- 
ment test indicates that the latter are capable of 
fixing quantities of fresh alexine often superior to 
1.3 cm. in the guinea-pig either upon the microbial 
mixture used for treatment or upon any of the 
germs composing it. 

These sensibilisatrices, which represent the es- 
sential ferment of the gens, | digestion of 
the microbes, act in the manner of a ogg nes 
specific antiseptic, and are without doubt very 
favourable to cellular life, and certainly incapable 
of disturbing it. 

The authors at the time of their paper had used 
this serum in the treatment of various wounds, such 
as extensive old or sluggish and suppurative cav- 
ities. After washing them with boiled water, the 
liquid serum or the desiccated and powdered serum 
is applied. 

In every case the duration of cicatrization was 
notably shortened, and generally the serum acted 
with surprising rapidity. Comparative tests were 
made with normal serum of the horse, but this did 
not give such happy results. 

Professor Leclainche had already in 1898 obtained 
an immunising serum for malignant oedema by 
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treating the ass with a series of intravenous inocu- 
lations of the septic serosity ; and in 1901 this dis- 
tinguished serologist and veterinarian, in conjunc- 
tion with Morel, determined with precision the 

rocedure of its use and its mode of action, which 
is anti-microbial as well as anti-toxic. 

These methods are worthy of an extended trial, 
especially in certain country districts where wounds 
often slight in appearance, are neglected, and fre- 
quently end fatally from infection. 

According to the latest reports the polyvalent 
serum of Professors Leclainche and Vallée is pro- 
ducing miraculous recoveries in soldiers sufferin 
from almost hopelessly infected and mutila 
wounds. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Hamorrwacic INFARCT OF THE MEDULLA 

OBLONGATA, ORIGINATING IN STRANGLES, AND 

TERMINATING IN BuLBAR PARALYSIS AND 
Mortat SyYNcope. 


Jauin has recorded the case of a five-year-old 
horse, which entered hospital suffering from a 
strangles abscess.— (Revue Vétérinatre). The horse 
had been treated for strangles the year before, with 
success. 

he abscess was opened; and all went on well 
for six days. Then, one morning, as the groom 
entered the stable, the horse trembled and fell 
backwards to the ground. He was covered with 
sweat, the eyes were staring, the mouth was open, 
and the conjunctiva and buccal mucous membrane 
were cyanotic. Death took place in three minutes. 

The post-mortem examination resulted as follows. 
In the region of the throat, the operative incision 
traversed the inferior part of the parotid gland ; 
and the surrounding tissues were slightly larda- 
ceous. The superior and anterior retropharyngeal 
glands and the guttural pouch were normal, as were 
also the roots of the jugular and the branches of 
the carotid. In the thoracic cavity, the lungs, 
heart, and bronchial and pectoral lymphatic glands 
were normal. In the abdomen, also, all the organs 
were free from lesions. 

In the cranial cavity, the dura mater, cerebrum, 
and cerebellum were apparently healthy. There 
was an absence of liquid in the ventricles. Upon 
the left inferior aspect of the medulla oblongata, 
immediately behind the posterior extremity of the 
corresponding there was a superficial 
hemorrhagic infarct. This was prolonged pos- 
teriorly by a superficial irregular congested area of 
from 2 to 2-2/5 inches tena The nervous sub- 
stance, when sectioned in the direction of the median 
furrow, presented hemorrhagic stains which were 
most marked towards the central portion.— (La 
Clinica Veterinaria). 


A casE or Canine LEISHMANIASIS. 


A. Lafont and F. Heckenroth record the follow- 
ing case, which was observed in a native dog in 


French West Africa.—( Bull. Soc. Path. Exot., 1915, 
April 14. Vol, 8, No. 4, pp. 162-164). 

The animal was in very poor condition and was 
affected with mange. Numerous other ectopara- 
sites were also found. At the post-mortem the 
liver was found to be enlarged Ag e in colour, 
and the spleen was also enlarged. There were 
numerous tubercles in the lungs in which acid-fast 
bacilli were found. Smears from the spleen and 
liver showed the presence of numerous Leishmania, 
especially those made from the former. The bulk 
of the parasites were free, but macrophages and 
liver cells were both found containing them. In 
the liver smears there were also found cyst-like 
forms which appeared to be in a stage of multipli- 
cation. These cysts measured from 15 to 20 
microns, and contained from 2 to 10 parasites. 
The appearances of those in which only two or 
three were found suggested that some of the indi- 
viduals had escaped from the cyst. The parasites 


are said to have closely resembled Lesshmania 
infantum.—(Tropical Veterinary 
B.C. 


COUNTY VETERINARY INSPECTION * 


By Huecu Beas, F.R.c.v.s., 
County Veterinary Inspector for Lanarkshire. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—When I came under 
the seductive spell of my friend, your esteemed Secre- 
tary, Mr. Lloyd, at Christmas-time last year, and decided 
to accept through him the honour of your kind invita- 
tion to come here and read a paper on “ County Veteri- 
nary ag ” at this mid-summer meeting, I enter- 
tained the hope that the sanguinary struggle of the 
nations would be nearer an end than it is, and that we 
might be able to discuss our subject with lighter minds 
than we yet and with a clearer p: t of the 
early resumption of work under Orders still in indefinite 
suspension, and of the inauguration of new statutes of 
momentous interest to the veterinary profession. 

That we should have deemed it expedient, despite the 
regrettable state of international affairs, to meet to-day 
to discuss matters that belong essentially to the domain 
of domestic policy, bespeaks in us a faith unbounded 
and unreserved that our national interests are safe in 
the hands of those to whom it is given to plan, or work, 
or fight for the righteous cause of the Allies. 

I recollect that Mr. Lloyd quite persuaded me that 
“County Veterinary Inspection ” would be an easy sub- 
ject for me to deal with, but he rather, though perhaps 
unwittingly, misled me. A theme so wide in scope is 
not easily digested into one paper, and I admit some 
difficulty in determining what p of it would lend 
themselves most to a debate likely to ensure the success 
of your meeting. 

In fact, the bare history of the administration of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and the employment of veteri- 
nary surgeons in connection therewith is in itself a 
large question, worthy of the efforts of some individual 
who, having knowledge of it and facilities for research 
regarding it, could hope to do the subject justice. 

ing ill-endowed in either direction, and though I 
have looked into the matter a little, I will not say much 
from the historical point of view. It would seem that 
in counties in Scotland prior to 1889, the Acts and 
Orders relating to diseases of animals were adminis- 


* At the meeting of the North Midland V.M.A., at 


Sheffield, on July 20th. See pp... 63-67. 
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tered by a joint committee consisting of representatives 
of the Commissioners of Supply and of occupiers of 

icultural subjects. In many cases the work was car- 
ried out by persons whose qualifications and experience 
were somewhat doubtful, but, when serious outbreaks 
of disease occurred, it was the custom to call in the ser- 
vices of veterinary surgeons of some professional stand- 
ing. The scope and importance of the work of Count 
Veterinary Inspection done by such practitioners and, 
until recent years, by their successors, ebbed and flowed 
with the periodical visitations which the counties ex- 
perienced of the great animal plagues that decimated 
our herds. 

Indeed it may be stated that the diseases we attempt to 
control to-day are not those which engaged the energies 
of the inspector of thirty or forty years , although 
we are always on our guard against these former 
enemies. 

Qualifications of the Veterinary Inspector. What 
qualifications in the meantime are — by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries as entitling a man to act 
as a Veterinary Inspector to a Local Authority ? 

I am indebted to Sir Stewart Stockman for guidance 
in this matter. Section 59 of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894, says :— 

“The expression ‘ Veterinary Inspector’ means an 
Inspector being a member of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, or any veterinary practitioner qualified 
as approved by the Board of Agriculture.” 

Many of the veterinary inspectors under the Act are 
appointed by local authorities, and though the Board 
has to be notified of such appointments and theoretic- 
ally exercise the right of veto on account of a veterinar 
practitioner’s qualifications, they have, I understand, 
never raised ee to registered practitioners being 
appointed by local. authorities. They have, instead, 
adopted the attitude that they should stand by Section 
17 (1) of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, which 


says :— 

TF after the 31st day of December, 1883, any person 
other than a person who for the time being is on the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons or who at the passing 
this Act held the Veterinary Certificate of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, takes or uses the 
title of Veterinary Surgeon or Veterinary Practitioner 
or any name, title, addition or description, stating that 
he is a Veterinary Surgeon, or a Practitioner of Veter- 
inary Surgery or any branch thereof, or is specially 
qualified to practise the same, he shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds.” 

The Board published no notification of what they 
a ved until the Animals (Transit and General) Order 
of 1895, of which Chapter 11, Article 25 says :— 

“The following is hereby approved as the qualifica- 
tion of a veterinary practitioner (not being a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons or, in Scot- 
land, not holding the Veterinary Certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural — of Scotland, to be a 
Veterinary Inspector of a Local Authority in Great 
Britain, namely,—that he is registered as an existing 
Practitioner under Section 15 of the Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act, 1881, or that previous to the 10th day of 
May, 1883, he was employed by that Local Authority as 
an Inspector or Veterinary Adviser under the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869.” 

Such approval by the Board shows an ample toler- 
ance of the desire of any local authority to utilise the 
services of old officials who are not graduates of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. As you are 
aware, the number of persons qualified as approved by 
the Board, other than Fellows or Members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, is gradually lessening, 
and in course of time none but fully qualified men will 
be acting as veteri inspectors to local authorities. 

It is to be noted that the Board set an example in 


appointing their own veterinary staff, in that they 
accept only graduates of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, who are known to have had experience 
in practice, and the continuance of every appointment is 
conditional on the holder passing a prescri examin- 
ation at the end of two years. 

Whole time and part time County Veterinary 

Inspectors. Seeing that the employment of private 
practitioners as part time officials, is, as yet, almost 
universal throughout the counties in Great Britain, I 
thought it likely that you would expect me to offer 
some remarks on this important branch of my subject. 
_ You are aware that the number of municipal author- 
ities who have mo tome whole time veterinary in- 
spectors is gradually increasing. So far as I can gather, 
twenty-five have already acted in this way, and the 
number of qualified veterinary surgeons who hold office 
as chief or assistant veterinary inspectors is approxim- 
ately thirty-eight. 

On the other hand, the advent of the whole time 
County Veterinary Inspector is of recent date, and so 
far as I know, such appointments are confined to Scot- 
land, and obtain only in the Counties of Ayr, Dum- 
fries, and Lanark, embracing four qualified veterinary 
surgeons. 

he appointment of whole time county veterinary 
inspectors is essentially a question of political econom 
if nothing more, to decide which, local authorities will 
no doubt be influenced by the increasing importance 
that it is being attached to the science of Veterinary 
Inspection and by the improved travelling facilities 
which make it possible for an official to overtake the 
duties of a Veterinary Inspector over a large area. 

I confess, nevertheless, however much one may feel 
convinced of the likelihood or the propriety of a great 
extension taking place in the near future in the creation 
of whole time County Veterinary Inspectors, especially 
in view of the forthcoming operation of Acts which we 
have unanimously desired, it is not without regret that 
one can speak in favour of a policy, however sound it 
may be, that will have the effect of depriving many 
valued and time honoured officials of work and fees 
which they must be unwilling or can ill-afford to lose— 
men, too, who have always made their public work a 
first charge on their time. 

I have no desire to speed the impending issue, nor do 
I think that anything that I can say will have that 
effect, but each of you can recall several precedents 
wherein local authorities, on being vested with new 
oe to deal with different matters relating to public 

ealth, etc., did not hesitate to appoint whole time 
responsible officials for these special duties intended for 
the general weal of the public. 

When the war is over, and the thoughts of scientific 
men return anew to the problems that pertain to the 

rolongation, instead of the destruction of lives of their 
ellow men, when the “Tuberculosis Order” is reinstated 
and the “ Milk and Dairies Acts” come into play, it 
seems to me the exigencies of the case, in very many 
counties, coupled with the actual requirements of the 
new Acts in this connection, will have the effect of 
determining and directing the policy of these County 
Councils and their District Local Authorities towards 
the creation of whole time officials. 

This view may not meet with general approval, but 
surely it is a matter sufficiently serious to demand, 
during this time of interregnum, the earnest considera- 
tion of every interested individual. 

Indeed, I would be surprised if those who share my 
opinion and have aspirations for public service are not, 
even now, considering the means necessary for their trans- 
lation into whole time county veterinary inspectors. 

When the time referred to comes, there will be such 
an increase of veterinary work to be controlled by 
county local authorities that methods of concentration 
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and consolidation will be forced upon them—their vete- 
rinary needs will then synchronise with their present 
medical and other requirements, and with those of such 
municipal authorities, who, through important accessions 
of veterinary work, were led to the point of creating 
their veterinary departments. The case of my own 
county may be cited as an illustration. The County 
and District Local Authorities of Lanarkshire had, for 
several reasons, prior to my appointment undeitaken 
certain classes optional veterinary inspection, much 
of which anticipated what has been embodied in recent 
legislation. ‘The veterinary work entailed by the opera- 
tion of the Diseases of Animals (Lanarkshire) Order, 
1907, to which I will refer later, and the regular yearly 
veterinary inspection of all dairy herds in the county, 
together with the certain prospect of the passage of the 
Milk and Dairies Bill, for which they had been strong 
appellants, were potent factors towards their unani- 
mous resolution to appoint a whole time veterinary 
inspector in May, 1910. 

t is not for me to say whether in the matter of effi- 
ciency their action of five years ago has been justified, 
for I am aware they were served with distinction by 
their part time officials, but it would not be difficult to 
show that their decision has proved economically sound 
more especially during the fifteen months operation of 
the Tuberculosis Order. 

The coming of the whole time official, though it will 
be regretted—or something worse, by those who, through 
it, will be deprived of valuable work, will be welcomed 
by the great majority of private practitioners. Having 
no county or local authority work, they are at a con- 
siderable Cienee to those favoured rivals in prac- 
tice, who, vested with the powers of the local authority, 
are responsible for the inspection of suspected cases 
occurring in their practices, and which they are obliged 
to report but cannot deal with. 

The mental effect on the practitioner and the practical] 

results of this, are best understood by those who experi- 
ence > and so far as general practice is concered, it may 
be held in most cases as constituting on unfair handicap 
in favour of the appointed man. In the performance 
of his official duties, the access which he has to the 
reporting veterinary surgeon’s clients begets jealousies 
that sit ill on the profession, while, everything else 
being equal, it is to be expected that in the selection of 
their private veterinary adviser, many elients would 
prefer the man who carried executive power regarding 
the Diseases of Animals Acts against which stock- 
owners occasionally commit minor as well as major 
offences. 
_ The official who also does private practice, though 
“he may conscientiously carry out all his public duties, 
can never free himself from the criticism, however 
unjust it may be, of his rivals in tice and of the 
public, while it is easy to understand how, by a fearless 
and perhaps tactless performance of executive work, he 
might materially decrease rather than increase his 
private practice. 

Considering the many instances in which much of 
the stockowner’s material interests are bound up in 
the decisions and actions of the veterinary inspector— 
facts that must be patent to all local authorities—is it 
not to be expected that the duties of a county veter- 
inary inspector are most likely to be done without fear 
or favour in an independent and equitable manner by a 
responsible whole time official, who having none, cannot 
be accused of possessing side interests liable to prejudice 
his work. 

The creation of veterinary departments and the 
of whole time veterinary inspectors by 

unty Local Authorities, will beneficially affect the 
status of the future veterinary inspector and improve 

his relations to the other departments of county ad- 


ministration, and, if so, there will emerge a considerable 
political advantage to the profession at a. 

The new veterinary department will undertake e 
phase of veterinary inspection in the county and 

ther and assimilate the loose threads of minor veter- 
inary duties that in many counties are presently being 
a out by officials in the medical and sanitary 
staffs. 

Through contact with the heads of other depart- 
ments, the chief ne ag inspector will be giving and 
receiving daily, for his advice will be sought by them 
and by various committees, on questions and problems 
to which veterinary a bears any relation. 
This daily intercourse, especially with those officials of 
trained legal mind, who are in executive authority, are 
interested in the veterinary work, and have had long 
years of experience in the administration of the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals Acts, is a ripening influence 
of immense value to the veterinary inspector. He is 
helped by these means to a more perfect administration 
of his department, and is made acquainted with many 
details of policy of his local authority to which part 
time officials could have but imperfect access. 

in, uniformity of administration would naturally 
follow the placing of control in the hands of a respons- 
ible inspector whose duty it would be to interpret 
Orders old and _ new, plan methods of procedure, and 
arrange for the due and timeous accomplishment of the 
works and reports regarding it, that belong to the 
veterinary department. — 

Farther, the relation of the — practitioner to 
the veterinary inspector would be freed from any bias 
hitherto existing—and this would mean more than at 
first apparent—in the efficient control of disease, and if 
the operation of the various Orders and Acts is to reach 
the maximum of perfection, this can only be attained 
by the mutual co-operation of the practitioner and the 


inspector. 

f proof be needed, might I say that during the 
operation of the Tuberculosis Orders in Lanarkshire, a 
large number of cases that proved amenable to the Orders 
were reported by veterinary surgeons direct to me. I 
have appreciately most highly the valuable information 
so often given by the reporting veterinary surgeon, and 
in return, have found that my visits and consultations 
at their clients’ premises were not devoid of opportun- 
ities wherein to acvance their interests. 

On the other hand I have been told by many part 
time officials whose district of inspection embraced the 
practices of neighbouring and rival practioners, that 
was ani to the extent 
that this obtained in any area the Tr operation of 
the Order must have suffered. 

Provided -that the veterinary needs of a county are 
sufficiently great to take up the whole of a man’s time, 
it would not be difficult to prove the soundness of 
making such an ——— on economic grounds. 
On many occasions he may have a very long journey to 
make to an urgent case, but having many types of work 
on hand for different committees, he has the opportunity 
of making other and less urgent visits to other premises 
en route without materially increasing the expense in 
mile or time. This can be all the more conveniently 
done when the police stations oy age the county 
are linked up by telephone, so that the inspector can 
rely on being intercepted when a special case, requiring 
instant attention, is reported. 

Doubtless, with the appointment of whole time men 
the work of veterinary inspection will not be lessened, 
but rather increased, nevertheless, fewer men will be 


in it. 
e question may be asked, a ob of veterinary 
surgeon is likely to be chosen by | authorities who 


decide to appoint a whole time official ? 
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When it is considered how extensively varied and 
responsible the duties are which fall to the man who is 
placed in charge of the veterinary department, and that 
under the new Milk and Dairies Acts the standing of 
the veterinarian to the County Local Authorities is 
raised for the first time, under a Public Health Act, to 
that of an independent official, most men will concede 
that such posts will be best filled by those who, having 
kept themselves abreast of the advance of veterinary 
science, are also ripe in general clinical experience, par- 
ticularly amongst bovines, and whose past success in 
conducting their own business will be a guarantee of 
their fitness to attend to the affairs of a county veter- 


department. 

nrelenting officialism, if it be single-minded and 
exact, may serve very well as the attitude of the veter- 
inary inspector in administering most of the statutes and 
orders relating to diseases of animals, but the smooth 
operation of the Tuberculosis Order calls for other 
qualities of mind and disposition. To his skill in diag- 
nosis and an intimate knowledge of cattle values, etc., 
the inspector must add unfailing tact in making with 
the variously-minded stock-owner the mutual arrange- 
ments enacted under the Order. 

I reckon, therefore, that as each county veterinary 
appointment is made, some district will have cause to 
— the loss of a trusted veterinary adviser. 

have given more space than I intended to this 
matter of the appointment of whole time veterinary 
inspectors, but perhaps its pressing importance will be 
an acceptable excuse. Let me add that private practi- 
tioners need not be apprehensive that the action of local 
authorities in this matter will seriously prejudice their 
interests, for the reason that the more strict the regula- 
tions of local authorities are as regards the supervision 
of stock, the more likely are stock-owners to have re- 
course to the services of private practitioners, so as to 
avoid any possible contravention of the law. 

I now pro to give a resumé of my duties in 
Lanarkshire. When appointed, these duties were defined 
in a general way, as the performance of all work required 
to be done under :— 

(1) The Diseases of Animals Acts, including in 
additien to the examination of animals affected, or sus- 
pected of being affected with disease, and the furnish- 
ing of reports. 


ta) The superintendence of precautionary measures 
iseased 


relating to the movement of d carcases and their 
destruction, as well as disinfection and cleansing of 


premises, etc. 

() The attendance at meetings of the Committee, at 
markets and saleyards, etc., when considered necessary. 

(c) The attendance at Court in connection with any 
cases in which the Local Authority may be concerned 
for the purpose of giving evidence of a professional 
nature ; and 

(d) Such other work as the Local Authority or their 
Executive Committee may, from time to time, direct. 

In the performance of work done under these Acts I 
am responible to the Local Authority, and receive in- 
structions from and make reports to the County Clerk. 

(2) The Public Health Acts. In the performance of 
all work under these Acts or any other Acts or orders 
administered by District Committees I am under the 
direction of the Medical Officer of Health, and make 
reports to him. 

uties under the Public Health Acts include 

(a) The inspection of meat, should the District Com- 
mittee so decide ; 

(6) The inspection of dairies from which it is sus- 
pected there is being — milk to which may be 
attributed the outbreak of any infectious disease ; 

i The inspection of dairy herds within the district ; 


(d) Any other work of a Veterinary nature which the 
District Committee or their Medical Officer of Health 
may direct. 
ing first with Public Health duties, it may sur- 
prise you to learn that so far as “ inspection of meat ” is 
concerned, although ten public abattoirs have been 
established by district. committees throughout the 
county, they are controlled by the Medical Officer of 
Health with the assistance of qualified meat inspectors, 
and I do no inspection of meat unless my services are 
specially requested by the medical officer in cases likely 
to come before the Court. 
The control of Meat Inspection in all cities is, so far 
as I know, completely in the hands of veterinarians, and 
if and when new county veterinary departments are 
created it wi!l be interesting to note whether the special 
qualifications of veterinary inspectors for this branch of 
veterinary work will he recognised by Local Author- 
ities. 
Now and again I am asked to make a special exam- 
ination of a certain herd or herds, the milk supply from 
which may be under ae of having cau infect- 
ious disease in its area of distribution. These inspect- 
ions are always done at the request of the count 
medical ofticer, and I report to him in detail all that 
find abnormal as regards the health of the animals, the 
conditions of udders and teats, the quality of the milk, 
structural defects of the cowshed from a veterinary 
point of view, the state of cleanliness in which the cows 
and the premises are kept, etc. 
Inspection of Dairy Herds under the Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milk S > Orders of 1885 and 1899. 
The District Local Authorities of Lanarkshire, real- 
ising the pressing need for the detection of cows suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis of the udder so that their milk 
(containing tubercle bacilli) might put off the market, 
inaugurated in 1904 the systematic veterinary inspection 
of all herds in their districts. For six years up till 1910 
this was entrusted to the part-time inspectors who did 
the executive work of the County Local Authority, and, 
on occasion, one or more veterinary surgeons were 
specially engaged for the winter months to carry out this 
work. Since my appointment in 1910 the medical 
officer of health has entrusted my department with the 
inspection of all herds in the county, and is content 
to receive such interim reports as are necessary, and a 
final report at the end of the season. Much of the work 
I have been able to do personally when engaged on 
other duties. For the first three years I had the advan- 
of the services of a qualified assistant during the 
winter months who devoted his time almost entirely to 
the inspection of milch cows in the more remote dis- 
tricts. With the advent of the Tuberculosis Order in 
May, 1913, and, by reason ef the additional work in- 
volved, my assistant was appointed a whole-time official 
and, with a clerk, we have been able to carry out the 
whole veterinary work required by the County and 
District Local Authorities. By arrangement with the 
Sanitary Authorities, we take note of the chief sanitary 
defects on all dairy premises, and these are handed to 
the sanitary inspectors, whose duty it is to enforce the 
of dai inspected yearly i 
e number of dairy cows ins yearly is approx- 
imately 33,000 in fully 2000 a Some are inspected 
more than once, especially those supplying milk to 
Fever Hospitals, etc. I trust that very soon those who 
have the power in our county will provide that the milk 
of tubercle-free cows only will allowed into our 
e dual appointment of veterinary inspec under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts and Public Health Acts, 
means a considerable saving in expense to the County 
Council and District Committees, for it is a daily 
experience that we can conveniently accomplish the 
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duties of both appointments on the same journey. 
Moreover, in operating the Tuberculosis Orders, a large 
percentage of the animals dealt with are detected by us 
when doing herd inspection. 

Other Public Health duties I have been called on to 
perform include the buying, or 8 to buy, exam- 
Ining as to soundness, and professional care of horses 
owned by the District Committees and en in 
scavenging districts and at Hairmyres Farm Colony. 

ports on work of this nature are sent direct to the 
District Clerk. The farm-colony referred to is attached 
to a huge sanatorium for consumptives now in course of 
erection, and for some time we have been — buying 
and tuberculin-testing Ayrshire stock of milk record 
pedigree, that will form a large herd for the supply of 
‘milk to the Sanitorium and some of the County Fever 
Hospitals. 

The scope of public health veterinary work is certain 
to expand a good deal in the near future, and those of 
you who understand the obligations of County Councils 
will be able to imagine some of the other circumstances 
in which one committee or another will require the 
advice and service of their veterinary a rep 

I will now refer to the work which I do as an in- 
depent official responsible only to my Committee, to the 
7 Council, and incidentally to the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

In contradistinction to our work under the Public 
Health Acts, which is almost steadily regular, that 
under the Diseases of Animals Act is greatly subject to 
variation in amount, and though they may be equally 
important there is usually an urgency about the latter 
that claims for it our first care, whereas the deferring of 
the greater part of our Public Health duty for a few days 
does not affect it materially. But, for the operation of 
the Diseases of Animals Rasesied ire) Order of 1907, 
the work of veterinary inspection in the County is 
essentially the same as that of other Counties, the ex- 
tent of it varying, as I have said, with the number of 
actual or suspected outbreaks of disease reported. 

For some years prior to 1907 it was well known that 
many unexplained deaths of bovine animals occurred 
throughout the County which were not reported under 
the Anthrax Order, and as the carcases of such were 
often interfered with and disposed of in various ways 
the danger of human infection from anthrax blood, the 
pollution of premises and of the further spread of 
disease among stock was very great. Recognising the 
need for an Order which would serve chiefly as a hand- 
maid to the Anthrax Order for the more efficient detect- 
ion of Anthrax cases, the County Council of Lanark, 
after repeated representation to the Board of Agriculture 
succeeded in obtaining the Diseases of Animals (Lanark- 
shire) Order of 1907. This Order at once made a con- 
siderable increase in Veterinary Inspection, and now 
after eight years its terms, for various reasons, are so 
well understood by stock-owners, butchers, slaughter- 
house superintendents and knackers, that it is very 
seldom we meet with a breach of it. 

The terms of the Order are as follows :— 

1. Every person in the County of Lanark having or 
having had in his ion or under his charge any 
head of cattle which is or has been suffering from any 
illness shall, with all practicable speed, give notice of 
such illness to the Local Authority, and if such illness 
has resulted in the death of the animal, that fact shall 
be stated in the notice provided that this Regulation 
shall not require notice to be given :— 

(a) In the case of illness produced by, or consequent 
on, accident or calving ; or 
(4) Where the illness is certified by a Veterinary 

Surgeon as not being cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 

foot-and-mouth disease, or anthrax. 

2. Such notice shall be given either by letter or post- 
card addressed to the Clerk to the County Local Author- 


ity, County Offices, Hamilton, or by verbal intimation 
to any member of the Lanarkshire Constabulary. 

3. Where it is proposed by the owner to bury the 
carcase of any head of cattle the intention to do so 
shall be stated in the notice, and the burial shall not be 
carried out until the Local Authority have had reason- 
able time in which to examine the carcase. What is a 
reasonable time shall depend upon the circumstances of 
the case. 

4. Where the owner has disposed of, or intends to 
dispose of, the carcase of any head of cattle otherwise 
than by burial, the manner of disposal shall be stated in 
the notice required to be given under these Regulations. 

5. Any person failing to give the notice prescribed by 
these Regulations, or burying the carcase before the 
Local Authority have had reasonable time for its exam- 
ination in contravention of these Regulations, shal] be 
deemed guilty of an offence under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894. 

6. The expression “cattle” in these Regulations 
means bulls, cows, oxen, heifers and calves. 

Following our example, one county in England 
(Southampton) in 1909, and two in Scotland(Midlothian) 
in 1910,and A — recently, on the strong repre- 
sentation of Mr. Douglas, the county veterinary in- 
spector, have secured Orders similar in effect and almost 
identical in terms to the Lanarkshire Order. 

From my own ae of the advantages of the 
Lanarkshire Order, I am perfectly satisfied that great 
good would accrue if its ap ae were made applicable 
to the whole country. The detection of anthrax cases 
and the control of the disease must continue to be 
faulty where it is possible for animals to die and their 
carcases to escape veg ay oe tion, as the following 
comparison shows. Mr. naa, County Veterinary 
Inspector for Ayrshire, in a recent report showed that 
although there were 108,754 cattle in the County, only 
395 deaths had been reported under the Anthrax Order 
in five years, whereas in Lanark with a total number of 
cattle one third less than Ayr, nearly 1,100 cases have 


.been reported and dealt with during the same period. 


Tt was by means of such figures that Mr. Douglas con- 
vinced his Local Authority that the need for the Order 
was not less urgent in Ayrshire than in Lanarkshire, 
and if I were to relate the ry of some of the report- 
ed deaths in Lanark that proved to be cases of anthrax, 
ae would see that, but for the requirements of the 

iseases of Animals (Lanarkshire) Order, that they 
would have escaped notice altogether. 

In all negative cases my only action is to make a 
microscopical examination of the ear blood of the car- 
case at the farm and instruct the owner to get the car- 
case disposed of. Having determined the absence of 
anthrax, I evade every approach made to get me to 
depart from the scope of my official duty. make no 
post-mortem examination, and if the owner is anxious 
to know the cause of death, I advise him to seek the 
advice of his private veterinary surgeon. 

We often find, of course, that the persons in charge 
have removed the carcase outside, and perhaps bled it, 
before reporting the case to the police and before the 
latter have the opportunity of serving Form C under 
the Anthrax Order. When this has been done the im- 
minent danger of interfering with what is probably an 
anthrax carcase is fully explained, so that in similar 
subsequent cases the owner knows what precautions to 
observe. 

When the case proves positive for anthrax it is at 
once dealt with under the Anthrax Order. Form C is 
at once served, if this has not already been done, a swab 
and smear of blood is taken for transmission to the 
Board of Agriculture in a special wooden aa the 
carcase is plugged and made ready for removal, and the 
necessary notes taken regarding the outbreak. ere. 
after, I instruct the superintendent of police of the dis- 
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trict regarding the disinfection uired. We never 


bury or burn anthrax carcases on the farm now. For 
several years my local authority have had an arrange- 
ment with a horse-slaughterer for the removal and de- 
struction of anthrax carcases, and have 
with a — galvanised iron box that 
lorry. In 


rovided him 
ts his motor 

this box he removes the carcase to the 
knackery, where it is put into a large digester, in which 
it is subjected for six hours or so to super-heated steam 
under a pressure of 50 lbs. per square inch. This reduces 
everything to a powder, a barrowful of residue being 

t from a large carcase, and this is thrown into a 

urnace and consumed. After each case, the lorry, box, 

etc., are disinfected. The circumstances of each case, 
and the result of the microscopical examination of the 
blood are reported to my committee. 

I make one more subsequent visit to inspect the cattle 
and the premises, and see that disinfection has been 
efficiently carried out by the police, and, if everything is 
in order at the eighth or ninth day, I advise that the 
restrictions be removed. I do not suppose our mode of 
disinfecting premises would be of any interest to you. 
We usuaily rely on crude carbolic acid, the blow-lamp, 
chloride of lime and whitewash. In ill-ventilated dairy 
byres, deficient in cubic space, precautions are necessary 
during winter in the use of carbolic acid or chloride of 
lime in disinfecting the stall and its surroundings, in 
order to avoid contamination of the milk. 

Upon such scheduled diseases as rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia, sheep pox, etc., I need offer few remarks in 

days of our immunity from them. 

Foot-and- Mouth Di. . I have not seen a case since 
I was a youth, and my duties, as far as this disease is 
concerned, in the last five years have consisted in helping 
to devise measures to obviate the introduction of it into 
the county, and the examination, detention and isolation 
of such animals as are from time to time allowed into 
the county, and for which such measures of precaution 
are considered necessary. 

Glanders. Cases are becoming very rare in Lanark- 
shire. Our most important outbreak for some years 
occurred three years ago in a lot of 36 Russian poni 
which were intended for pit purposes, and it was wel 
that this outbreak was detected while the animals were 
in the dealers’ hands, and before the ponies were dis- 
tributed to the collieries. I destroyed 12 of the ponies, 
two being clinically affected, and 10 being reactors to 
the mallein test. On account of this outbreak and the 
menace to our pit ponies involved in the introduction of 
untested Russian ponies into our collieries, my Council 
made representations to the Board of Agricuiture desir- 
ing them to legislate for the better control of the trade 
in Russian ponies. 

Sheep Scab. We have had only six outbreaks of this 
disease in five years, and as our procedure is according 
to the Sheep Scab Order no comment is necessary. 

Swine Fever. As you are aware, the Swine Fever 
Order has been Imperially administered since 1893, and 
the Board of Agriculture employ local practitioners to 
help their permanent officials. Police officials receiving 
notice occasionally report to me the death of a pig, but 
I refer them to the Board of Agriculture. 

In Lanarkshire, as elsewhere, many pigs are fed on 
materials that have been suspected of producing anthrax 
in bovines, and although the last annual report of the 

of Agriculture and Fisheries shows that in the 

last four years the certified cases of anthrax in pigs 

ave’ fully 60, I have no experience of the Board 

reporting to my local authority that the death of any 
pig in the county has been due to anthrax. 

often wonder whether, in the case of such sudden 

the possibility of 


deaths in pigs as would 
anthrax feles the cause of death, the officials of the |M 


Board make microscopical examinations of the blood 
for the Bacillus Anthracis before proceeding to make 


the usual post-mortem examination for swine fever. It 
is doubtful if even the absence of throat swelling pre- 
cludes the need for examining the blood microscopically. 

Rabies. On several occasions I have been called to 
see dogs that died or were killed, having shown symp- 
toms of madness. In accordance with the requirements 
of the Board I make a post-mortem examination, send a 
report thereon to the rd, and despatch to their lab- 
oratory the head of the animal, steeped in glycerine, for 
investigation. 

Parasitic Mange. We have dealt with a fair number 
of outbreaks under the Parasitic Mange Order, which is 
again in operation after a period of suspension owing to 
the war. Under this Order I issue and remove restric- 
tions from my own office, sending copies of all notices 
served on the owner to the county clerk and the police 
superintendent of the district where the outbreak has 
occurred. In almost every instance, I have prevailed 
on the owner to get proper —— for the affected 
and in-contact animals, as well as the necessary disin- 
fectants from his private veterinary surgeon. They 
appeal to their private veterinary surgeon the more 
readily when it is explained that the use of efficient 
dressings shortens the period of detention. 

Wart Disease of Potatoes. When the Order dealin 
with this disease came into operation I was appoin 
em, and have dealt with one characteristic out- 

reak. 


Prospective Work for the Veterinary I tor :— 

Epizotic Abortion and Johne’s Disease. Y suppose 
that we are all agreed that epizootic abortion and 
Johne’s disease should be scheduled, and that veterin 
inspectors could do useful work under Orders for their 
contro]. Some local authorities already possess certain 
power to deal with these diseases in their areas. No 
doubt, as soon as Sir Stewart Stockman has proceeded 
sufficiently far with his scientific research regarding 
these diseases, and is in a position to recommend reli- 
able products and methods to stay their spread, he will 
at once move to promote the necessary legislation. 


Discussion. 


The PrestpENT: Gentlemen, I am sure we have all 
heard Mr. Begg’s paper with-very great pleasure and 
interest. We all hoped that when we had this meeting 
the war would have been ended, and we should have 
met under more favourable circumstances. We shall, 
I suppose, have to go on as we are, and probably after 
peace is declared each county will have its own whole 
time veterinary inspectors. The Lanarkshire Order 
Mr. Begg spoke is, I think, a proper thing, but I am 
afraid we could not get it here as yet. I thank Mr. 
Begg for his paper, and am sorry that the attendance is 
not much larger. The subject is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. A. D. Moraan: I should like to ask Mr. Begg if 
he can advance any reason why anthrax should be so 
prevalent in Scotland. Mr. Lloyd as local inspeetor to 
the Board of Agriculture, receives a list every morni 
of the number of cases of anthrax and swine fever, an 
we notice that the number of cases of anthrax in Scot- 
land is very large indeed, probably two-thirds of the 
cases in Great Britain occur in Scotland. 

Mr. J.S. Luoyp: Mr. President and Gentlemen, We 
have not a very large amount of time, but I would like 
in the first instance to thank Mr. Begg for coming down 
and giving us a paper introduciug the subject of “County 
Veterinary Inspection.” It is a subject of which he has 
had exceptional opportunities of gaining knowled 
This Lanarkshire Order has been in force for eight 
years. It was granted by the Board of Agriculture as 
an experiment, and until I had oe ei of readi 

's paper (he sent me an advance copy a w 
no idea that any other authority had ob- 


back) I 
tain in it. I remember the 


ed the powers con 
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Order being made very well ind and I agree that I 
thought with our President my 4 was a step in the 
right direction. I quite agree that the procedure 

opted by Mr. Do in Ayrshire showed the ne- 
nessity for it, although, as our ident says, we could 
not get it in the West Riding, but if somebody with 
sufficient energy were to take up the matter we should 

tit. I think our President would be a likely man. 

ne question I would ask is—Do the veterinary 
surgeons get a fee for notifying under the Order as 
under the Soontngiate Diseases (Animals) Acts ? 

In discussing Mr. Begg’s paper, I think we might give 
our attention for a few minutes to the branches of work 
that could be properly put into the duties of a county 
veterinary inspector, and whilst we are doing this to 
notice how they are done at present. 

Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts. The veterinary 
work under the Diseases of Animals Orders is really 
only a small part of it. Under the Parasitic Mange 
Order the disintections, etc., have to be dealt with by a 
veterinary surgeon. They cannot be dealt with by the 
sg but the police can go to see if the disinfection 

been done. The making of the Order rests with the 
veterinary inspector. I do not think there is another 
Order where the veterinary inspector has to do that, 
and I think it is a great pity that it is not so. 

Under the Swine Fever Order it is in the hands of 
the Board of Agriculture Inspectors. The lay in- 
spector orders the disinfection, and leaves a form to be 

led in when the work of disinfection, etc., has been 
done. The inspector again comes down a few days 
after the form has been sent in, finds something has 
been done, and the restriction order is removed. My 
experience is that in some cases the disinfection has not 
been carried out effectively, and when the pigs are 
again kept on the premises cases of swine fever again 
occur, even after an interval as longasa year. It has 
been proved in America that you can bury the virus of 
swine fever at the bottom of a river for months, bring it 
up, and infect er 

Meat Inspection. Mr. Begg - that he does nothing 
with meat inspection, although the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act specially authorises veterinary inspectors to 
do meat inspection, but the work is done by sanitary 
inspectors and medical officers of health, who do not 
know anything about how animals are affected, with the 
result that people may be fined for selling meal as unfit 
for human which may have been fit, and some food 
which is unfit is passed. 

Dairy Inspection. This is in the hands of the medical 
officer of health and sanitary inspector, as adminis- 
trative and executive officers respectively. Under the 
new Milk and Dairies Act the inspection of cows must 
be done by a veterinary surgeon instead of by the 
=— officer of health—a great advance upon previous 

cts. 

There is not the slightest doubt that there is plent; 
of work for the county veterinary inspector to do, and 
contend that he should administer all the Acts and 
Orders with popes to Diseases of Animals, Meat 
inspection, and Dairy inspection. 

Mr. Begg mentioned that as far as he knew there is 
no county in England having a whole time veterina’ 
ipapectoe, but I think there is one, that is Cumberland. 
I think the Cumberland County Council appointed a 
whole time veterinary inspector some two years ago. 

When County Councils were first formed, I think it 
was in 1894, the first thing they did was to appoint 
whole time medical officers of health and whole time 
county surveyors. There is a great deal of the work 
done, as far as medical officers of health are concerned, 
by local medical officers. In regard to county surveyors, 
I do not think local men were appointed, but district 
surveyors were appointed to assist the county surveyor 
and the work for him. The duties of a county 


medical officer of health or of a county surveyor are 
purely administrative, and for that reason I should like 
to see whole time veterinary officers x if only 
in an administrative capacity. Local veterinary sur- 
surgeons could deal with most of the diseases of animals 
in their own practices, provided the administration was 
in the hands of a county veterinary officer, and it would 
be, I think, a great advantage to many practising veter- 
inary surgeons to do the veterinary inspection necessary 
in their own district whilst they were carrying out their 
we practice. I cannot see why it should not to be 
one. 

Mr. Begg dealt with the qualifications of the county 
veterinary inspector, and mentioned that men who were 
well up in conducting their own practice and had the 
confidence of their clients were the men most likely to 

et the births. I do not think if that were so that 
unty Councils would be making any mistake, but it 
means the removal of a good ew from a district 
where he may be required. There is another reason ; a 
man can gain more experience whilst in practice and 
acting as a part time veterinary officer than he could as 
a whole time veterinary officer. I think the men who 
have devoted themselves to practice for three or four 
years, go on to a University and take a post-graduate 
course and Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine or 
Veterinary Hygiene, and then take an appointment as 
assistant whole time veterinary inspector, are as good 
men aoa possibly be appointed to county veterinary 
ins rships. 

r. Begg also dealt with tubercle-free milk. Before 
you can get that ry have to get tubercle-free herds— 
that surely should be in the hands of whole time veter- 
inary officers. 

It is for a county veterinary 
officer to work the whole of a county like the West 
Riding himself, and it means that he must have quali- 
fied assistants to deal with various districts. I think 
much of the work could be dealt with as well through 
the local practitioner as in any other way. 

On the matter of testing with mallein, Mr. Begg men- 
tioned that two ponies were slaughtered on clinical evi- 
dence and ten on reacting to the mallein test. 1 should 
like to ask if these ten were | ee wages and whether 
he found anything to confirm the result of the test. 
We have had very few cases in Sheffield, and I have 
been pleased to find that in cases which have reacted to 
the mallein test I have had no difficulty in confirming 
them on post-mortem. 

Anthrax in the pig is, I think, very uncommon. I think 
there is only one source of infection, and that is, where 
pigs are turned out to eat the carcases of animals that 

ave died from anthrax. I remember a case where 
twenty or thirty pigs died with anthrax, and it was 
discovered that the beast they had been eating had died 
from anthrax. _ 

As local veterinary inspector for the Board of Agri- 
culture and veterinary inspector for the City of Sheffield, 
I may say that I do not make a microscopic examina- 
tion before ys a post-mortem examination of the 
carcase of a pig. I am, however, guided by the swelling 
of a similar position in Sheffield regard 

old a similar position in in to wart 
disease of potatoes to that held by Mr. Begg in Lanark- 
shire. I have never seen any diseased potatoes except 
the sample sent down by the Board. 

I oe that a very hearty vote of thanks be given 
to Mr. Begg for coming down, and trust some of you 
gentlemen will join in the discussion. 

Mr. T. C. Fietcner: I should like to second the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Begg. I think that during the 
whole time I have heard papers read before veterinary 
meetings I have never heard a more masterful paper, 
and never heard a paper that has dealt with the subject 


so clearly and concisely as Mr. Begg has dealt with his 
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subject. I think the time of the whole time veterinary 
surgeon has not yet arrived, and the veterinary public 
and the Authorities will want educating up to it. [ 
came here with an open mind as to the advisability as 
to which way to take. In the way Mr. Begg has put it 
one cannot but acknowledge it has enormous advan- 

. Mr. Begg’s a a is not one that lends itself to 
much discussion, but I regret that the attendance is not 
greater, because I think that those who have not been 
here have missed a great treat. It will give some of us 
very great cause for reflection. There is nothing in it I 
should cavil at. Mr. Begg’s proposed treatment of veter- 
inary surgeons in districts in which whole time veter- 
inary officers are appointed will be one which will 
require a lot of tact. I can imagine a young man, full 
of what I may call “nuts,” being appointed, and in a 
short time the whole of the veterinary surgeons in the 
particular county to which he was appointed would be 
up in arms against him, and the work which he was 
supposed to do would be in a worse state than it was 
before anyone was appointed. 

How Mr. Begg gets through the enormous amount of 
work that he specifies I do not know. I see the number 
of cows that he examines amounts to 33,000 per year. 
This is not in the application of the Tuberculosis Order, 
but for the finding of tubercle in milk. That, to my 
mind, is a weak point of the whole time veterinary 
officer. Even Mr. Lloyd and his assistant in the Cit 
of Sheffield, do not get round often enough to detect al] 
cases of tuberculosis of the udder, and I know from my 
own experience that they very often miss tuberculous 
milk, and considering their energy and the smaller 
district, however one veterinary inspector with a clever 
assistant can get round 33,000 cows I do not know. I 
think this is a strong point in the argument against the 
appointment of whole time veterinary officers. The 
dividing line will have to be not a whole time veterinary 
officer for a county, but for districts. If that does come 
about, which will not be for years, there is no doubt 
that certain portions of the Acts or Orders will have 
marked increases in the working of them. 

I thank Mr. Begg very much. I do not think I have 
ever listened to a paper which pleased me more, which 
was more concise, or which was better put before an 
audience, and I have great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. S. E. Sampson: It is a matter of very great 
regret to me that I was not here to hear the opening 
—< Mr. Begg’s paper. It appears to me that Mr. 

should be a man who is able to express an opinion 
on the appointment of a whole time official. I gather 
he thinks it is a desirable thing for county councils to 
have whole time officials. Personally I think it would 
be a good thing if county councils would have whole 
time officials for districts, and so avoid over-lapping. 

I do not tnink that private practitioners, as such, 
should be = as county council servants. We 
know very well, those of us who are engaged in private 
practice only, that there are clients who will leave the 
private practitioner and go to the man who holds the 
official appointment and inspects the byres. I have 
seen it in many practices, and I also know a city in the 
North of England where a man has been appointed as 
part time officer and is allowed to practice, where many 
clients of other practitioners have gone over to the part 
time official. I think by having whole time officials this 
trouble would be done away with. Those of us who 
have to get our living by our own efforts, and hold no 
pubiic appointment to bolster us up, would welcome 
the at eg of whole time men for smaller districts. 
I thank Mr. Begg for coming so far to read his paper. 

Mr. G. Green : I listened with very great pleasure to 


Mr. Begg’s paper. Perhaps I may speak as a part-time 
tor. 
know that the usual idea is that a man cannot per- 


form his duty as a veterinary in and also be in 
private practice. It just depends upon the man’s per- 
sonality, and whether he has any regard for professional 
etiquette. 

I have been veterinary inspector for Rotherham for 
twelve years, and I can honestly say that during that 
time [ have never come into opposition with any of my 
brother veterinary surgeons, I have never tried to poac 
on their preserves, and I cannot recall a single case 
where I have got a client through my appointment as 
part-time veterinary inspector. At the same time I can 
quite see that Mr. ner and his assistant have a very 
big thing on. I cannot think that a county like York- 
shire, unless it could be divided into sections with a 
special veterinary inspector in each division, could be 
dealt with by the appointment of a county veterinary 
inspector. I take it that unless something is done, as in 
the case of Sheffield and Leeds, the veterinary inspectors 
would have to take a subsidiary place, or be deprived of 
their positions. 

I like the idea of Mr. Begg for the removal of anthrax 
carcases. It is the best method I have ever heard ; but 
unfortunately I do not think we have a knacker-yard 
which would receive a box capable of containing a 
carcase. 

I quite with Mr. Lloyd about anthrax in pigs. 
I do not think pigs are much affected with anthrax, 
although I remember an outbreak some years ago in 
which it was found that the pigs had been feeding on 
some foreign meal. I remember last year a case was 
reported as anthrax in a pig. I went over to see it. The 
symptoms looked almost identical with those of anthrax, 
in fact, the veterinary surgeon who reported it had taken 
a smear and was certain that it was anthrax. I also 
took a smear and thought it was too. However, I made 
a culture on potato and found that it was not anthrax. 
I think all the time I have been in Rotherham I have 
only seen one case in a pis. 

Mr. S. E. Sampson asked Mr. Begg if the Lanarkshire 
County Council provide the motor for the removal of 
the anthraxed carcases, or whether the knacker pro- 
vided it ; also how the cost of removal compared with 
that of burying the carcase. 

Mr. Beca: The County Council pay the knacker a 
fixed fee of £1 1s. per carcase; irrespective of distance 
and the cost compares very favourably with the cost of 
burial. The knacker provides the motor. 

Mr. W. Murcatroyp: From the mild manner in which 
Mr. Begg described the fact of an owner opening an 
anthrax carcase, I should like like to ask what proceed- 
ings, if any, are taken against the offender. 

r. C. Secker Smita: Like Mr. Fletcher, I came to 
this meeting with an open mind on the question of 
whole-time county veterinary inspectors, and after 
having heard Mr. Begg’s paper, I certainly can see that 
in the majority of points it is certainly beneficial that 
there should be county veterinary inspectors. No doubt 
the thing that will yg Bago with the Authorities is 
the economic side of the question. At the same time 
there is no doubt that there will be a certain amount 
of opposition from the veterinary practitioners ; but I 
certainly think that if the question is looked at 
thoroughly, and gone into, that it is certainly to the 
advantage both of the public and the general veterinary 
practitioner. 

As Mr. Gréen remarked, it is generally considered 
that a veterinary surgeon cannot act as a veterinary 
inspector and general practitioner, and do both things as 
they should be done, especially the inspector’s part. So 
far as I personally am concerned I am in rather an 
unique position, because in our little town of Barnsley 
the three veterinary surgeons in the town are real 
friends. We all do anything for one another that we 
possibly can. If one wants to go away, either of the 
other two will take charge of his practice, and you will 
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see that in this way my duties as veterinary inspector 
for the borough become very pleasant, because in case I 
have anything reported to me from the other veterina 
surgeons I can always go to them and obtain the full 
history of the case without wondering “Is he telling 
me everything, or is he trying to deceive me.” I always 
know the information is perfectly reliable, and, there- 
fore, it makes my work very much easier. [ am sorry 
that this cannot 4 said in more places than it is at the 
nt time. There is no doubt that there is a lot of 
jealousy, especially between the practitioner and the 
veterinary inspector, which I should like to see removed. 
I also wish to thank Mr. Begg for his paper. | 
Mr. J.S. Luoyp: Mr. Begg refe’ in his ops to 
33,000 cows. I take it that Mr. Begg means that each 
cow has been handled. In dealing with Tuberculous 
milk in Sheffield—a lot of milk comes in by train and a 
lot by road conveyances, and the cows producing that 
milk are not controlled or handled—the only means we 
have of controlling the infection is by taking mixed 
samples. We take somewhere about five or six hundred 
oe oy of mixed milk per year, and we get a percentage 
in the beginning of 18 per cent. Now it is down at 
about 8 per cent. In that way we examine the milk of a 
very large number of cows, and in the case of the 
samples of milk that prove to be tuberculous we go out 
and examine the cows. I was wondering if it would not 
considerably help Mr. Begg in his inspection if the 
District Councils were to take samples and send them 
on to him or to the bacteriologist, and so direct him to 
the farms from which tuberculous milk is being —— 
If that is not already being done in Lanarkshire I think 
it may help him. 


ReEpty. 


Mr. Becc : Mr President and Gentlemen, I must ex- 
press to you how very aw I appreciate the way in 


my paper. It was a great 

Jeasure to me to come down, especially as we, in the 

orth, had a debt of gratitude to repay to Mr. Lloyd for 
similar services a few years ago, and I felt that in some 
measure that debt would be repaid by my coming here. 
As to not many being present, 1 may say that I am 
well used to that sort cf thing. We have brought some 
of the very best of men to the West of Scotland, and the 
attendances at the meetings have often been far from 


satisfacto 
asked wh 


which you have receiv 


In the frst place, Mr. Mo there are 
more cases of anthrax in Scotland than in England. I 
cannot, at the moment, substantiate what he has said, 
but probably it is quite right. The Board of Agricult- 
ure’s mind on the subject can be seen from the questions 
ov ask. They consider the cause is usually the artifi- 
cial feeding stuffs. If you take away Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Forfar, you will find very few cases occur in Scot- 
land. It isa pity we cannot determine in the foodstuffs 
the anthrax germs. In no case have we succeeded, 
though we have made many experiments in our labora- 
Lanarkshire. 

ith regard to the handling of so many cows. Mr. 
Fletcher mentioned that one of the weaknesses in the 
spenriment of the whole-time veterinary officer was 
t 33,000 dairy cows could not be well handled by one 
man. I should rather say that that is one of the strong- 
est reasons for the appointment of whole-time officers 
with assistants to ensure the pape inspection of the 
cattle. We hope in Lanarkshire that in doing what we 
have done under the Milk and Dairies Acts we have at 
least done as well as any other county. Our visits have 
had the further result of bringing owners up to the 
scratch from the sanitary point of view. We very often 
have the opportunity of advising owners to get into 
touch with a veterinary surgeon to obtain disinfectants 
and dressings for teat infections, etc. I can assure you 
that in Lanarkshire there is an immense amount of dis- 


infection of udders done that would not have been done 
if it were not for our visits. 

Mr. Lloyd has asked about mixed samples, and I am 
sorry we do not take any mixed samples of milk. There 
is no doubt that the taking of mixed samples, and the 
following up to try and determine what animals are 
yielding tuberculous milk, is one of the best steps to- 
wards the elimination of the dangerous cow. It is to be 
expected that the Tuberculosis Order and the Milk and 
Dairies Act will have the effect of eliminating tubercu- 
lous animals to such an extent that the number of 

itive milk samples will be greatly reduced. We may 
ye-and-bye get so far as testing with tuberculin and 
slaughtering out. 

Mr. Lloyd spoke of the fees to veterinary surgeons. 
Of course, there is a special Order, the “ Animals (Noti- 
fication of Disease) Order of 1910” for Local Authorities 
to pay a fee of 2s. 6d. to veterinary surgeons for each 
notification, just as they pay medical practitioners for 
notification of human infectious diseases. 

Someone made reference to the swine fever virus. I 
heard the other day that it thrived in a two per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid. 

I think your English Milk and Dairies Act is inferior 
to the Scottish Act. Under the Scottish Act, Local 
Authorities must appoint men to do the work, and 
whilst in Yorkshire it may be necessary to sub-divide 
the county into districts, each of those districts may I 
suppose be equivalent in size to Lanarkshire. The point 
I wish to make is that in Scotland as well as in England, 
instead of needing to sub-divide a county, it will be 
necessary in some cases for two counties to combine to 
support a properly paid man. Many of the counties are 
in the same position as Lanarkshire in to size, 
and a good many of them will be able to pay a fair 
salary, and some of them a good salary. I think when 
it becomes known te the Local Authorities what are the 
advantages, economic and otherwise, of have whole-time 
men, they will appoint them. 

As to Mr. Lloyd’s question as to whether the ten 

nies that reacted to mallein test showed post-mortem 
esions of glanders. Of course one has to report on each 
case, and each of them showed lesions that were of quite 
recent origin. 

Mr. Lloyd seemed quite sure that anthrax in the pig 
was generally caused by the animal consuming anthrax- 
infected bovine carcases. Mr. Green said that anthrax 
was probably due to meal. That is what I have also 
thought ible. It has often occurred to me that 
when a dead pig is reported I ought to go and negative 
the presence of anthrax before allowing the police to 
report it through to the Board. It would seem we only 
look for anthrax in bovines and only for swine fever in 


pi 

Mtr. Fletcher wonders how we get through our work 
in Lanark. I have a motor car and can get about ve 
well, even in winter time. It is surprising how muc 
one can do with a motor car. 

If I go to a suspected anthrax case I go right out and 
then take some dairy herds on the way home, always 
keeping in touch with the office through the police 
stations. 

Although we do not do as much herd inspection as 
should be done, or as is done in burghs, there are other 
counties which have not done nearly so much as we 
have, and many have done nothing at all. 

With regard to boroughs. We have in Lanarkshire 
a great many boroughs which have their own veterinary 
inspectors who do their meat inspection and public 
— 

r. Murgatroyd as w we proceed inst the 
owner who the blood in a case af camphited 
anthrax. I lecture the owner very severely, even in 
negative cases, and report to my committee. The 
County Clerk is then instructed to write the offender 
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and draw his attention to the fact that it might have 
been a serious matter. If the case turns out to be 
positive, the police are asked to provide an information. 
and the case is taken into Court. 

Mr. Fletcher asked if every case of illness among 
animals in Lanarkshire has to saparted. In 0 
we require notification of all cases of the death of bovine 
animals not due to accident or calving, or which cannot 
be certified by a veterinary surgeon as not being anth 
etc., but we have power to demand notification o 
illnesses. 

I must again thank you, Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, for the way in which you have received my paper. 

The PresmpENT then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Furness moved and Mr. Breace seconded, that a 
hearty vote of thanks be given to the President for 
cseing the chair. The vote of thanks was carried 
with applause. 

The members then adjourned for dinner. 

After dinner the members again assembled, and the 
Honorary Secretary exhibited a specimen showing very 
extensive swine fever lesions in a pig only 18 weeks 


old. 
Mr. Hudson also showed a specimen (of peritoneum) 


from a horse which had been for some time 
infested by strongyle. The rest of the evening was 


nt in “ talki op.” 
J. 8. Luoyp, Hon. Secretary. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Extract from London Gazette, 
Wak Orrice, WHITEHALL, August 6. 


Recutar Forces. VETERINARY Corps. 


. Dated July 20. 
P. J. Turner. Dated July 22. 
R. K. Porteus. Dated July 23. 
C. K. Lomas. Dated July 24. 


To be temporary Lieutenants :—- 
F. D. Smith. Dated J aly 2. 
8. H. Kisten. Dated July 4. 
Temp. Lieut. B. M. Gunn is dismissed the Service by 

a sentence of Gen. Court-Martial. Dated July 25. 


To be tem Lieutenants :— Aug. 10. 
8. G. Bright.” Dated July 6. 
J. D. Deyell. Dated July 13. 


To be temporary Lieutenants :— 
B. A. Brown. Dated J ~y 9. 
R. T. Skilton. Dated July 10. 
W. E. Armstrong. Dated July 19. 
W. Walker, W. Harley, H.C. Rockett. Dated July 26. 
A.C. Piesse. Dated July 27. 


Aug. 7. 


Aug. 11. 


SpectaL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Supplementary to Regular Units or Corps. 
To be Lieutenants (on probn.) :— 
T. A. Dobie. Dated July 16. 
G. E. Dated July 19. 
P. R. Turner, R. J. Stow, W. Shipley. Dated July 21. 


MEDITERRANEAN Exp. Force. Army Ver. Corps. 
The following casualty is reported :—_ 
Drep—Ptes. L. Oakley, 5534 ; R. Pingree, 4097. 


MENTIONED IN DISPATCHES. 


MEDITERRANEAN Exp. Force. New ZeaLanp V.C. 
Maior C.'R. Neale. 


A.V.C. Sports at Bury St. Edmunds. 


A successful athletic meeting took place on Th 
afternoon, August 5th, at Park Field, Newmarket 
on the outskirts of Bury St. Edmund’s. The use of the 
field was kindly granted by Mr. Mark Mayes. There 
was a large company assembled, and the events, which 
were well contested, were watched with keen interest 
The musical ride by “the boys” was 
as was also the Victoria Cross race (mounted). The 
bare-back wrestling on horseback was another inter- 
esting feature of the proceedings, The officials con- 
nected with the sports were :—President, Col. Maxwell ; 
vice-president, Captain Routledge ; sports M.C., Staff- 
Sergt. Collinson ; clerk to the course, Sergt. Spinks ; 
official starter, Harry Douglas; judges, Col. Maxw 
and Capt. Routledge. The band from the Depot of the 
Suffolk Regt. was in attendance (by kind permission of 
Col. Graham and officers), and rendered selections under 
the conductorship of Bandmaster Bertram Beale. 
freshments were provided by the President and Vice- 
President. About 7 o’clock Mrs. Routledge presented 
the prizes as under :— 

120 Yards Flat Race—1 Pte. H. Palmer, 2 Pte. Hobson, 
3 Pte. Briggs, 4 Cpl. Gibson. 

60 Yards Sack 1 Pte. Pryke, 2 Pte. Kenworthy, 


3 Pte. D. Smith, 4 Pte. Briggs 

Three-Legged Race—1 and Doran, 
2 Cpt. Gibson and Sgt. Bugg, 3 Ptes. Kirby and McElli- 
gott, 4 Cpl. Jackson and Pte. Halsey. 

Relay Race—i Ptes. Simpson, Lawton, Dixon, and 
White, 2 Ptes. Doran, Kenworthy, D. Smith, and Petts. 

Potato Race—1 Pte. Hobson, 2 Pte. Dixon, 3 Pte. 
Halsey, 4 Sgt. Bugg. 

Obstacle Race—1 Pte. Hobson, 2 Pte. McElligott, 
3 Pte. Petts, 4 Pte. Briggs. 

100 Yards Handicap for Men over 35—1 Sgt. Bugg, 
2 Pte. Pryke, 3 Sgt. Porter, 4 Pte. Cadge. 

Victoria Cross (mounted)—1 Pte. Carrel, 2 Pte. 
Dillon, 3 Pte. Lowry, 4 Pte McElligott. 

Bare-back Wrestling on H k—Won by Sgt. 
Feakes’ Team. 

Half-mile Handicap—1 Pte. Simpson, 2 Pte. Lawton, 
3 Pte. Briggs, 4 Pte. Petts. 

Bandsmen’s Race—1 Bdsm. Shaw, 2 Bdsm. Barry, 
3 Bdsm. Kubitzsch, 4 Bdsm. Pye. 

Hat Trimming Competition for Officers (judged by 
ladies)—1 Lieut. Lloyd. 

Best Turn-Out—Pte. Kenworthy. | 

Married Ladies’ Race—1 Mrs. Demain, 2 Mrs. Wallace, 
3 Mrs. Johnson, 4 Mrs. Faircloth, 5 Mrs. Fairhead, 
6 Mrs. Bugg, 7 Mrs. Howe, 8 Mrs. Argent. 

Single Ladies’ Race—1 Miss Chinnery, 2 Miss H. 
Woodward, 3 Miss Baldwin, 4 Miss Lucas, 5 Miss 
Hamilton, 6 Miss A. Woodward. 

At the close Staff- Collinson thanked those who 
had contributed tow the funds for supplying com- 
forts to the A.V.C. boys at the front ; he announced that 
the sum collected in the boxes that afternoon was £3. 

He called for three cheers for Col. Maxwell, and Capt. 
and Mrs. Routledge, and these were very heartily given. 
Lean were also accorded Mr. M. Mayes for the use of 
| the field. 

Cheers were given for Staff-Sgt. Collinson, and these 
he acknowledged. 

During the afternoon the humorous antics of the 
clowns—Barry Sander, George Robey, Blondin Donkey, 
and Nicky Leslie—provoked much amusement. In the 
evening dancing was indulged in, the M.C.’s being Cpls. 
C. H. Stone and Jackson. 


| 
| 
To be temporary Lieutenants :— 
N. Brear. Dated July 14. 
D. H. Wood, V. Boyle, H. V. M. Metivier. Dated 
J 19. 
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Personal. 


On the 7th at S. Michael’s» 
Chester Square, John King, the eldest son of the late 
John Samuel Ki and Mrs. King, to Alice, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Sewell, F.R.c.v.s., and Mrs. 
Sewell. Colonial papers please copy. 


Carty—Heptey. On the 7th August, at Palm Grove 
Wesleyan Church, Birkenhead, by the Rev. F. H. Harry, 
Samuel Wilfrid , Lieut., A.S.C., M.T., second son 
of the late William Carty, s.p., Dunroe House, Sandy- 
mount, Dublin, to Maude Eleanor, only daughter of the 
late Matthew Hedley, F.r.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary In- 

tor to the Board of iculture, Ireland, and of 
rs. Hedley, Bessborough , Oxton, Birkenhead. 


McMaster—Rarntuorre. A military wedding took 
place at the parish church, Chapel St. Leonards, Lines., 
on Monday, when Lieut. J. M. eMaster, A.V.C., (2/3rd 
Scottish Horse), stationed here, was united to Miss 
Emily Mary Rainthorpe, in the presence of a large 
number of officers and other friends. The bride’s sister 
acted as bridesmaid, and Lieut.-Quartermaster Haws as 
best man. As the happy couple left the church to the 
strains of the “Wedding March,” they under an 
avenue of crossed swords formed b e bridegroom’s 
brother officers. A reception was held at the Vine 
Hotel. The honeymoon is to be spent at Ketsby Hall, 
the residence of the bride’s father. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. E. W. Watson, Vicar. 


STOCK VACCINES. 


Sir,—In your issue of 31st July there was an interestin 
record of experiences with the use of Streptococcus an 
Staphylococcus vaccines. I have not used the vaccines in 
sonlient cases, but have used Stock vaccines in a consider- 
able number of surgical cases such as fistule—poll, withers, 
and quittors, also in a number of suppurating wounds, yet 
cannot recollect one solitary case where any improvement 
could be observed as a result of using Stock vaccines. The 

inion of the writer is that anyone who neglects to do all 

t is possible surgically on the strength of trusting to the 
action of Stock vaccines will be sorely disappointed. 

Aug. 10. ‘* OBSERVER.”’ 


CorrEcTIONS. 

On p. 68 of last week’s issue the dates of the late Mr. C. 
Hartley’s service on the Council, R.C.V.S. should read: 
1892-1903. 

In the note on the presentation to Mr. Sommerville, the 
Gorgie Abattoirs were inadvertently given as Glasgow; it 
should, of course, read: Edinburgh. 


OBITUARY. 
_Rosert F. Sanpers, v.s., Windmilland, Black Tor- 
rington, Devon. Died on August 4th. Aged 72. 


Cruelty Sentence—Appeal. 
R.S.P.C.A. Inspector censured. 


The Quarter Sessions for the borough of Croydon 
were held at the Town Hall on Saturday morning. The 
Recorder (Mr. R. F. Colam, k.c.) was accompanied on 
the Bench by the Mayor (Alderman F. a the 
(Councillor 8. Rogers), Alderman D. B. 

er, Dr. E. H. Willock, & Councillor Howard Houlder. 

Two sentences of one month’s hard labour each were 

led 2 me by James Batters, aged 58, of Mount 
treet, Walworth, and Joseph Brown, of 52 Comers 
Place, Old Kent Road. The original charge before the 
Ss was, in the case of Batters, cruelty to a 
orse by working whilst in an unfit state ; and against 
Brown of causing the horse to be so worked. 
Mr. Curtis Bennett was for the appellants, and Mr. 


Douglas Bartley for the respondents. 
On April 15th, I tor Francis, R.S.P.c.A., saw 
Batters fending @ mare coun South-end, Croydon. He 


stopped him, and found that the animal (in his judgment) 
was extremly lame; so much so that it had to be re- 
moved in a float. The horse had been bought that day, 
and Batters had been instructed to walk it to Brown’s 
place in Old Kent Road. 

Inspector Francis, called for the respondents, described 
the animal as very old, and in poor bodily condition. 
The lameness was due to chronic and the leg was 
very tly swollen. The Magistrates examined the 
animal the next day, and ordered it to be slaughtered. 

Cross-examined, witness said he had with him a well- 
known veterinary surgeon, Mr. Carpenter, who had 
ap for the Society in various cases, as also for the 

ice. They watched the animal go by. Mr. Carpenter 
id not say he did not think it was a case of cruelty. 
He did, however, express the opinion that the lameness 
was slight. Witness then asked him to examine the 
horse, and he did so. Mr. Carpenter said, “I don’t 
know what to make out of it.” Witness himself was 
quite satisfied, and sent for the constable. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett: Why was the whole of this 
examination kept back from the Justices !— There was 
no necessity for me to call him. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett: Why weren’t the Justices told 
what Mr. Carpenter had said and done? Why was he 
not called {—When I had called a constable the case 
passed into the hands of the police. I told the officer 
on duty at the Station that Mr. Carpenter saw the 
horse, and was quite satisfied about it. 

The Recorder : Satisfied about what !—That it was a 
genuine case of cruelty. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett : What, after what you have told 
us to-day !—The officer at the Station said, “ we don’t 
want a ‘vet’ in this case.” Witness went on to say he 
did not call Mr. Wooff to give evidence, but the police 
did. When Mr. Carpenter said to witness, “ Yes, it’s a 
case” (meaning of cruelty), it was after the constable 
had arrived, and the horse had been standing. Witness 
quite expected police would call Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett : I put it to you that Mr. Carpen- 
ter was not called because he had told you first that you 
had no case, and afterwards said, “If there’s a case at 
all, it is on the border line.”—No, sir. Witness admitted 
that Mr. Wooff given no evidence in an society 
local case for some months. He had been “dropped, 
and | Carpenter had been employed the previous few 
months. 

Inspector Bayliss, who took the charge, said that 
Francis mentioned nothing to him about a veterinary 
surgeon ; nor did the witness say anything about a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The Recorder : Did he say anythin, ¢ about Carpenter 
being present when he og the horse ?I have no 
recollection of him saying that. 

The Recorder: Did you or anybody else in your 
presence say there was no need for a veterinary surgeon 
in this case ?—No, [ have no recollection of that. en 
the Inspector the Society reported a case to the police, 
the police took charge of it. 

Answering Mr. Curtis Bennett, witness stated that if 
he had been informed that Mr. Carpenter had examined 
the horse he (Mr. Carpenter) would have been called as 
witness. 

P.C. Aylett gave evidence as to being called by In- 
spector Francis, and in cross-examination stated that he 
was not an expert with regard to horses. He did not 
know when he was called that Professor Carpenter had 
oy ogg the horse ; if he had, he would have reported 

e fact. 

Replying to the Recorder, the constable stated that 
he saw Professor Uarpenter and Inspector Francis talk- 
ing together, but he did not hear any part of their con- 
versation. Professor Carpenter allowed him to use his 
office in order to telephone for the float. At the police 
station he heard nothing said with regard to Professor 
Carpenter having examined the horse. 

vidence was given by Chief Inspector Lovie, he 
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having not given evidence at the police-court proceed- 
ings. He explained that he sent for the veterinary sur- 
n, not in order to examine the animal, but to certif 
its slaughter Nothing was mentioned to him wit 
to Prof. Carpenter having previously examined 
the animal, otherwise he would certainly have called 
him to give evidence. 

The rder: Because he was the man who had 
already seen it? Yes. He added that it would not be 
the duty of the Inspector who took the charge to send 
for a veterinary surgeon. When witness saw the horse 
on the day following that on which it was stopped it 
appeared to be in t pain, and from a wound there 
emerged matter mingled with blood. 

Answering Mr. Bartley, the Chief said he considered 
it cruelty to keep the horse alive. In reply to Mr. Curtis 
Bennett he stated that the case was before the Court on 
three occasions, during the whole of which Prof. Car- 
penter’s name was not mentioned. 

Mr. Wooff, M.R.C.v.8s., stated \~ bay 
mare, was aged, in very poor condition, lame on the near 
hind leg, with the fetlock joint very much enlarged, 
caused by chronic grease. From a wound there was 
issuing a chocolate-coloured matter, tinged with blood. 
It could not put its heel down properly ; it was ob- 
viously in pain, and totally unfit to travel. 

Cross-examined : He had not had Society cases for 
some little time, recently having had to be away because 
he had been engaged to buy horses for the War Office. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett: Would you agree that it would 
be important for a veterinary surgeon to examine, if 
pong the horse as soon as it was stopped? Certainly. 


Mr. Curtis Bennett addressed the Recorder on behalf 
of the appellant. He stated that he had to make a ve 
serious complaint against an officer of a Society whic 
they all knew did considerable good. He had often done 
work for the Society himself, and that made him loth 
to make anything in the nature of an attack upon it, 
but he should not be doing his duty to his clients if he 
did not complain in the strongest ible manner at an 
officer keeping back from everybody that an experienced 
veterinary surgeon of repute, who had been heard by 
the justices on many occasions, and who was relied on, 
had examined the horse and was kept back. Better 
evidence than his could not have been obtained, and it 
was kept from the Chief Inspector and Justices on three 
occasions, and he suggested that if that evidence had 
been heard the magistrates would never have convicted 
those men of cruelty. Why did Inspector Francis keep 
Professor a re back? If Professor Carpenter was 
going to corroborate the Inspector’s evidence did they 

ieve he would not have been called ? 

The Recorder stated that he had no doubt that had 
Professor Carpenter been called before the magistrates 
they would not have committed the men to prison, and 
he should not support that decision. : 

Mr. Curtis Bennett stated that had the magistrates 
fined the defendants there would have been no appeal. 

The Recorder, however, stated that he wished to hear 
Professor mter, and the Professor entered the 
witness box. He stated that he met Inspector Francis 
on the evening in question, and watched the horse pro- 
ceeding for about two hundred yards. When the 
Inspector stop the animal witness examined the 
horse very carefully and thought that the Inspector had 
no case for cruelty. There was no sign of pus on the 


_ The Recorder : Do you mean that there was then no 
& there was no pus 
was no pus. 
The Recorder: In justice to yourself, Mr. Carpenter. 
You have heard the evidence of Mr. Lovie and of Mr. 
Wooff, who said there was actually discharge. That 


could not have formed in the night. I want you to do 


yourself justice ; you have not misunderstood me. If 
you tell me that you formed the opinion that there was 
no pus there that day I shall have to try to reconcile 
that with the statements of both Mr. Lovie and Mr. 
Wooff that there was discharging of pus the next day. 

Professor Carpenter: On the outside of the fetlock 
there was a wound about the size of a five-shilling piece 
which was probably caused by a chain barrow. It was 
was not discharging pus. re na, witness explained 
that he told Inspector Francis that he had not a case, 
-_ afterwards if he had that it was just on the border 
ine. 

Answering the Recorder, witness stated that did not 
remember speaking to the constable. 

Cross-examined: Professor Carpenter stated that 
before the case came on for the third time he received a 
communication from Mr. Dagg (Defendant’s solicitor). 

Did he ask you to give evidence !—Yes, he did. 

What did you say ‘—I told him what had happened. 

Did you tell him about the horse ‘I told him exact- 
ly what I have told the Court. 

And he knew that before the case came on for the 
third time {—Yes. 

The Recorder: It seems to me that both sides were 
afraid of this evidence. 

Mr. Bartley : You were not pn to appear !— 
I said I work for the Society and I can’t have anything 
to do with the case. 

The Recorder: I think that a very improper remark 
to make. That’s the spirit which goes to the root of all 
these cases. It is very improper ; the profession should 
be willing to faithfully and truly give evidence when- 
ever it is wanted. A great tradition of the profession 
was laid down by a famous veterinary surgeon who 
refused even to tell what his evidence was until he 
entered the witness box. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett : It is what comes of the Society 
going to the same man time after time. 

The Recorder: I agree. They ought to go to a differ- 
ent man each time. 

Cross-examined with to the condition of the 
horse, Mr. Carpenter said the pus could not have been 
there on the following day. 

The Recorder: Oh? Mr. nter. Can you, as a 
veterinary surgeon, say that }—I examined it carefully, 
and [ examined it twice, and I am prepared to say that 
except for the one wound I mentioned, there was no pus 
and that one was not discharging. 

The Recorder: What was the light chocolate-coloured 
matter tinged with blood !—it didn’t exist. 

The Recorder: You see, Inspector Lovie and Mr. 
Wooff say there was discharge. Are you in the face of 
that to say there was none t—If there had been— 

The Recorder } wera : Don’t you see, Mr. Carpenter, 
they do not say that on the day you saw the horse there 
was discharge. They say that on the next morning 
there was. Are you pre to say there was no dis- 
charge the next morning use you saw no disc 
when you examined it ? 

Witness made no audible reply, and when the Re- 
corder asked him if he wished to withdraw his state- 
ment that conflicted with the evidence of Chief-Inspector 
Lovie and Mr. Wooff he made no reply. 

The Recorder then a judgment. He stated that he 
had no doubt that the horse was unfit to travel. He 
was very doubtful whether under the old statute he 
could have convicted Mr. Brown, but he could under the 
statute as it had recently been amended in order to deal 
with such cases. He was satisfied that Mr. Brown came 


?| within the words of the statute which made him liable 


to a fine, but not under those which would entitle the 
magistrates to sentence him to imprisonment. 
As regarded the man who drove the horse he might 
= have come within those words, especially as he 
driven the horse two miles, but having regard to 
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Mr. Carpenter’s evidence he was in doubt as to what 

signs the animal showed of its lameness. Therefore he 

should deal with his case in the same way. 

a servant acting under orders he did not ae the case 

ne him with that seriousness as he did against Mr. 
wn. 

I am very sorry indeed, especi having regard to 
the large experience I have eee this be of case, 
= have to about say. Ido that 

pector Krancis—l hope it is only a temporary la 
has not behaved well in this case ; [ think it is satiate 
obvious now that although Mr. Carpenter was appar- 
ently willing to be of some service if called upon to 
support eee Francis to some extent, Mr. Francis 
knew that he could not altogether rely upon what he 
was going to say, and therefore he did not tell the police 
that Mr. Carpenter was a witness, and if he did tell 
them, he told them that which was untrue: that Mr. 
Carpenter was satisfied he had a case. Mr. Francis, to 
my mind, has in the witness box said that which was 
untrue under stress of circumstances which made it 
necessary for his defence to say that which was untrue, 
and that is a deplorable state of things. I very much 
regret it. He was an officer otherwise worthy of trust, 
and I hope this will be a lesson to him and to all prose- 
cutors. Prosecutors, whether police or not, ought to 
feel it their duty to place the case absolutely impartially 
before a tribunal. If Mr. Francis had felt that that was 
his duty he ought to have told the Chief Inspector that 
Mr. Carpenter was doubtful about the case. If he had 
done that he would have done his duty. He did not do 
it. That being so it is quite obvious that the magis- 
trates were not in full possession of all the facts. I do 
not think that would have made the slightest difference 


As he was | ha 


to their view as to the fact that the horse was ill-treated. 
It suffered, and it was wrong to travel it. It would 
ve made a serious difference in their opinion as to the 
responsibility of the two men if they were told that 
they were only doing that which a veterinary sur 

was doubtful about, and they might therefore have 
said: “ We think this is a case where there ought to be 
a conviction,” but in view of this fact that whatever 
Mr. Carpenter now thinks he at first thought doubtful 

they would not have sent the men to prison. There had 
been an appeal, and the conviction was right in a sense, 
and in a sense was wrong. I am of opinion that Mr. 
Brown must pay £10 and the costs of the appeal, and 
the other man must pay 40s. and no costs. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett asked that each side should pay 
its own costs. They would not have ae against 
the conviction if the penalty had been a fine. 

Mr. Bartley: I am instructed, after the words you 
have uttered, sir, not to apply for costs. 

The Recorder thereupon made no order for costs. He 
added: I have had to say something very strong about 
Mr. Francis, and I don’t think it was a bit too strong, 
but I do not want it to affect him too much in the 
future. I think the matter can be dealt with by the 
Society. But in the circumstances a very serious offence 
han been committed against the sanctity of the oath. 

Mr. Bartley endeavoured to speak a word on behalf 
of the Inspector, but the Recorder interrupted him with 
the remark: The trouble is that when cross-examined 
about it he deliberately said “I told the police that Mr. 
Carpenter was satisfied.” That’s what I regard as a very 
serious offence, and nothing you can say can modify it. 
It is contradictory to the police, Mr. nter’s and 
his own evidence.— The Croydon Guardian 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
D isease . 


Period. . | Out- 


(2) 


reaks 


Ani- 
mals. 


Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week erccd August 7 


Corresponding 


1914 
week in 


1913 

Total for 32 weeks, 1915 

1914 ll 
1913 361 


1912 
Corresponding 
period in 1912 545 68 


74 214 | 1611 
284 | 1846 1573 | 21352 


410 223 | 2298 2114 | 27531 


t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended 
(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, August 10, 1915. 


from 6th August, 1914, to 27th March, 1915, inclusive. 
t Counties affected, animals attacked: Kent 1, Lincoln 1, 
1, Middlesex 1. 


London 1, 
} Figures for nineteen weeks only. 


IRELAND. Week ended August 7 


Outbreaks 


1914 ... 
1913 
1912 


Corresponding Week in | 


Total fer 32 weeks, 1915 


1 76 


16 


1914 
1913 
1912 


eee 


period in | 


379 
353 608 
262 1436 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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